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‘B rea kfast This oil painting by artist Shorty Shope 
is of a camp scene on the summit of the 
in the Big Horn Mountains where my survey party 
spent the night of August 12, 1912. The painting 
+31 ij is based upon a photograph I took of the 
‘ po O y Nn S camp at breakfast time the following morning. 


The artist painted me in place of the teamster. 
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A way of life when the 
century was young is 
shown in this painting. 
The author had it paint- 
ed from a photo taken 
in 1912. The painting 
honors his late wife who 
was Camp cook for early 
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Secretary Morton Dedicates 19 National 
Recreation Lands in California Desert 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton has 
called for an end to America’s “archaic system of land 
use,” which he said is driven by a growth compulsion. 

His appeal came at a town hall meeting at El Centro, 
held following a ceremony in the Imperial Sand Dunes 
in which he dedicated 19 Recreation Lands totalling 2.7 
million acres in the California Desert. 

The Secretary was asked if there was too much em- 
phasis on providing wilderness areas in the California 
Desert. 

“If we fail to set aside wild areas now, we can never 
do it later,” he responded. “If I’m going to err, I’m 
going to err on the side of conservation.” 

Secretary Morton said that Americans must find a 
compromise that will let them live with nature and 
themselves. 

“T take the position unequivocably that this country 
cannot grow like Topsy,” he said. 

Dedicating the 19 areas at the ceremony, the Sec- 
retary called them “a conservation landmark in and 
of itself . . . but there are 448 million more acres out 
there that deserve the same skillful planning and man- 
agement principles. May our work here in the Cali- 
fornia Desert be a rung in the ladder which we shall 
climb to reach that goal.” 


Recreation use of the California Desert has increased 
50 percent since 1968. Heavy and destructive use of 
the desert led to the Bureau’s study and identification 
of the 19 areas which have unique recreation, historic, 
cultural, and natural values. 

The 19 Recreation Lands include the Imperial Sand 
Dunes, Trona Pinnacles, Old Woman Mountains, East- 
ern Mojave, Turtle Mountains, Afton Canyon, Fort 
Piute, Kingston Peak, Chuckawalla, Chuckawalla 
Valley Desert Lily, Picacho, Whipple Mountains, Santa 
Rosa Mountains, Bighorn-Whitewater, Rodman Moun- 
tains, Calico, Yuha Desert, Mecca Hills, and Grapevine 
Canyon. 


Green Belt Resource Conservation Area 
Named in Honor of Fred J. Weiler 


A 62,735-acre bottomland strip along Arizona’s Gila 
River has been designated as the Fred J. Weiler Green 
Belt Resource Conservation Area. 

The area was named for the late Fred J. Weiler, the 
Bureau of Land Management’s Arizona State Director 
from 1961 until his death in 1970. 

The classification as a resource conservation area 
removes the land from any further action under the 
public land or mining laws. Resource conservation areas 
are showcase BLM management sites which show both 
multiple use and sustained yield conservation in action. 

The designation honoring Weiler was made in re- 
sponse to requests from conservation organizations in- 
cluding the Arizona Wildlife Federation, the Governor’s 
Commission on Arizona’s Environment, and the Ari- 
zona Game and Fish Commission. 

Weiler was an ardent sportsman personally, and 
professionally he was dedicated to the principles of 
resource management. His influence was strong in 





All manner of off-road vehicles have made the Imperial Sand Dunes their favorite playground. Crowd in tent complex heard 


Secretary Morton dedicate 19 Recreation Lands of the California Desert. 
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Secretary Morton dedicates desert recreation lands. At right: 
BLM California State Director J. Russell Penny, California 

State Department of Conservation Director James G. Stearns, 
imperial County Board of Supervisors Chairman Clifford Hurley, 
and BLM Riverside District Manager Delmar D. Vail. 





Winter presents plaque honoring Weiler to Silcock. At right: 
Mrs. Weiler and Assistant Secretary Loesch. 


getting the green belt classified, and he was supported 
in his proposal by many local, state, and national con- 
servation organizations. 

The scene of the dedication ceremony 5 miles south 
of Buckeye, Arizona, was at a BLM interpretive out- 
look, marked with a bronze memorial plaque honoring 
Weiler. The plaque was presented at the dedication 
by N. A. Winter, president of the National Wildlife 


Federation. 
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Secretary Morton got a first-hand taste of why off-road 
vehicles are fun in the desert when he rode to dedication 
ceremonies with dune buggy driver Jerry Van Warmer. 


Interior’s Assistant Secretary for Public Land Man- 
agement, Harrison Loesch, officially dedicated the 100- 
mile stretch of mesquite and salt cedar bottomland 
thickets. Biologists consider this area one of the finest 
whitewing and mourning dove nesting habitats in the 
nation. One hundred nests to the acre are not uncommon 
in these thickets. 

At the dedication of the Weiler Green Belt Resource 
Conservation Area, the Bureau’s national director, Bur- 
ton W. Silcock, presented a patent for 3,627 acres of 
public land 2 miles south of the Green Belt for a 

permanent addition to the Maricopa County Park 
system. 

The County has leased the land for several years and 
had developed it as the Buckeye Hills Recreation Area, 
featuring picnic facilities, a ramada, a gun range, riding 
trails, and a cross-country motorcycle track. 


Old West Still Has Its Charms 


The values of the “Old West” are neither gone nor 
forgotten. 
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I THINK ALL THIS ECOLOGY | |/LAST NIGHT I DREAMED 
I WAS ENGAGED To 


\S GETTING TO ME... JOHNNY HORIZON ! 


The growing public awareness of environmental problems and the widespread acceptance of the Johnny Horizon Program are revealed 
in this reproduction of the Peanuts comic strip from the daily newspapers of March 8. United Feature Syndicate, Inc., distributes the 
comic strip to 1,340 daily newspapers in 19 languages around the world with circulation of 60 million people. 


Not when a Midwesterner still asks for a horse and 
a 3-day start. 

This latest call for help, however—from Dayton, 
Ohio—was not for 3 days to evade hostiles, the bad 
guys, or a posse. 

It asked, simply, for a horse and 3 days solitude to 
evade, presumably, the hustling, hurrying, jostling pres- 
sure of society as experienced in Midwestern office life. 

The call came in a letter to the Montana State Office 
of the Bureau of Land Management: 

“Help. Trapped in office. Need horse and about 3 
days complete solitude—please send information.” 

It was signed: Dwight L. Hilgeford, 8440 Taylorsville 
Rd., Dayton, Ohio, 45454. 

Hilgeford’s plea was answered by Charles E. Most, 
public information officer for BLM’s State Office in 
Billings. 

“Your plea received with full sympathy, and com- 
prehension of dire situation. 

“None of the BLM horses in Montana—125 mustangs 
in the Pryor Mountain Wild Horse Range—are con- 
sidered suitable for riding. 

“However, we can offer you a deal where you furnish 
the 3 days and we furnish 8 million acres of solitude.” 

Most included a map and instructions for acquiring 
the use of ahorse . . . 

. . . to evade a latter-day replacement for hostiles, 
bad guys, and posses. 


(From the Billings Gazette.) 


Burl Ives Discusses Johnny Horizon Program 
Ideas With Secretary Morton 


Burl Ives, the noted entertainer who is a leading 
spokesman for the Department of the Interior’s Johnny 
Horizon Program, visited Washington this spring to 
discuss the program with Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morton. 

Ives’ visit came shortly after the Secretary had 
pledged his support for expanding the Johnny Horizon 


Program throughout Interior “and eventually the entire 
Federal Government.” 

Accompanied by his wife Dorothy, Ives joined Sec- 
retary Morton for lunch and discussions involving a 
wide range of program ideas, including expanded sup- 
port by the entertainment industry. 

One immediate result of the meeting was a pair of 
radio public service spot announcements, one by Ives 
and another by the Secretary, urging the public to 
support Earth Week efforts to protect and preserve the 
landscape from environmental pollution. 


Secretary Morton Announces Land 
Set-Asides for Alaska 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton has 
designated some 273 million acres for selection by the 
State Government, the Alaska natives, and for study and 
classification by the Federal Government. 

A series of 20 Public Land Orders were needed to 
encompass all the legal descriptions involved. 

Of Alaska’s 375 million acres, some 97 percent (or 
363 million acres) remains in Federal custody. The 
Department of the Interior manages about 330 million 
of these Federal acres. The land is in national parks, 
national monuments, wildlife refuges and ranges, and 
other unappropriated public domain. 

The Secretary’s Public Land Orders encompass about 
two-thirds of the Federally-owned land in Alaska. The 
other one-third had been previously selected by the 
State or set aside for other Federal purposes. Other 
Federal holdings in Alaska include national forests, 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, and 
areas reserved for the armed forces. 

Secretary Morton also noted that after further de- 
tailed study of the lands withdrawn, recommendations 
will be made to Congress for additions to the National 
Park, Forest, Wildlife Refuge, and Wild and Scenic 


Rivers Systems. 





He surveyed the West for homesteaders 


BREAKFAST 
IN THE 


Retired Cadastral Engineer 
Helena, Mont. 








BIG HORNS By WILLIAM ROY BANDY 


Continued trom Front Cover... 
I had been employed by the U.S. General Land Office 


to assist in surveying the remaining unsurveyed public 
lands in the outlying areas of the mountainous West. 
Such a survey was necessary to enable the homesteaders 
to locate the boundary lines of their claims and to 
obtain title to them. That was a free service furnished 
the citizens by the Federal Government to promote the 
settlement of the Western States. 

The job was a somewhat nomadic one, requiring 
much moving from one district to another to meet the 
needs of new settlers coming to look for homestead land. 
My party consisted of five survey aids, a teamster, and 
a camp cook. 


Sixty years ago William Roy Bandy was a fresh- 
man bridegroom camping on the Big Horn Moun- 
tains in Wyoming as head of a cadastral surveying 
crew. Although Mr. Bandy was only 27 years old, 
he was already a veteran surveyor who had served 
the General Land Office and other employers in 
posts of increasing responsibility since he had been 


20 years old. He used his camera to capture the 
breakfast scene in which his young bride was the 
central figure. The story of how Mr. Bandy came 
to take the photograph and what happened to the 
picture ultimately is the subject of his reminis- 


cences in BREAKFAST IN THE BIG HORNS. 





My wife Inez and I had not been married very long 
when I got that survey job. We saw it would take me 
away from home for months at a time, camping 
throughout the mountains. Inez wanted to go along, 
stay in camp where she could be helpful to me, and 
incidently see a lot of new country. Regulations pre- 
vented anyone from living in a government maintained 
camp unless they were employees of the Government, so 
she volunteered to give the cooking job a try. 

I was glad to find her willing and desirous of shar- 
ing in the camp life, which meant living in a tent with a 
dirt floor, sleeping on the ground, with the wind flap- 
ping the canvas and kicking up dust all day long, 
together with many other inconveniences foreign to a 
Missouri girl fresh from home! 

She was a little dubious as to whether she could 
please the men with her cooking, because she had never 
cooked before except to help her mother. I encouraged 
her by saying the boys would be, easy to cook for be- 
cause they were always hungry. The field men took 
sandwiches every work day for lunch, and they put up 
their own lunches while at the breakfast table, which 
made it easier for the cook. 

So I bought her a White House Cook Book and she 
was in business. It worked out fine. She stayed with it 
for three summers, while we had no children. 

Because she was raised in Missouri, camp life in a 
tent on the western frontier presented many problems 
she had never heard of, most of which arose when she 





Elsewhere in this article is part of the text of the 
Distinguished Service Award which the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior conferred upon Mr. Bandy. For 
details about his career before he joined the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Mr. Bandy wrote this to the 
Editor: 

“| live alone . . . take my noon meal out most 
of the time, and get my own breakfast. | belong 
to the Kiwanis Club, Masons, Baptist Church, En- 
gineers Club, Surveyors Club, and Shrine. So | get 
a good many meals out with them. 

“| was born on a farm in Missouri on Febru- 
ary 12, 1885. Walked 114 miles to a country school. 
Never went to high school, but graduated from a 
business college, took a correspondence course in 
Surveying, and after | was 30 years old, got a 
Bachelor’s Degree in law from the Blackstone In- 
stitute of Chicago, | am a Fellow and Life member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Life 
and Fellow of the Registered Land Surveyors of 
Montana. Member of the American Professional 
Civil Engineers. 

“| was fortunate in working for engineers who 
took time of evenings and weekends to teach me 
how to survey, run curves on ditches, cross-section 
canal, figure velocity of stream, and volume of 
water in a ditch. | was always anxious to learn, was 
the big thing. 

“In 1911 | married Inez Estes, also a Missouri 
farm girl. 

“| started with the U.S. General Land Office as 
cornerman in June 1905 at Garland, Wyoming. 
That was during the contract system of surveys. 
In 1906, | was appointed a U.S. Deputy Surveyor 
by the Surveyor General for Wyoming, with a con- 
tract to survey six townships jointly with Arthur 
Brunt, a contract surveyor. 

“In the winter of 1907 | got a job surveying 
tunnels for the Big Horn Basin Development Co. 
south of Cody, Wyoming. My job was to keep the 
men on line, and the tunnels had curves, so | was 
under pretty big responsibility to keep them on line 
as they worked from both ends and came together 
under the mountain. | had to figure my way alone, 
for there was no engineer to ask and there were 
curves on each end. 

“Luckily, the two headings met within 3% of an 
inch, believe it or not. During construction, when 
the two headings were within 300 feet of each 
other, the blasting on one end sounded to the 


William Roy Bandy, 
a 1970 portrait. 


fellows on the opposite heading like it was off to 
the side. They would kid me, saying, ‘‘The other 
fellows are going by us. We had better cut across.” 

“‘We completed the tunnel job and ! went to 
Boise, Idaho, and got a job surveying ditches on 
Snake River until winter. In 1910 | returned to the 
Idaho job and was construction engineer for a 
year. 

“In spring of 1911, | joined the General Land 
Office again at Cheyenne and stayed until | retired 
December 21, 1954. 

“My wife was always cooperative, no matter 
what job, she was right in there pitching. 

“After | retired, | continued private practice. Had 
a boundary case where Sun River was the bound- 
ary. The river channel changed 1,500 feet. | held 
to stay in the old channel. It was carried to the 
State Supreme court and my side won. It was a 
“Land Mark’”’ decision written by the Chief Justice, 
Jim Harrison. | was one of two expert witnesses 
for the Confederated Salish and Kootenia Indians 
in their suit against the U.S. Government for more 
land because of an alleged error made by the 
original surveyor ir locating the reservation body. 
We won in the U.S. Court of Claims.” 

































Public land surveyors pursued their quest over almost trackless wastes. The helper at the front wheel was a necessity. 
pictures on pages 22 and 23). 


was alone in camp and had to cope as best she could. 
A windstorm might swoop in and flatten the tents, or 
the wind sometimes worked the stovepipe loose from 
the stove with a fire going. At such times she would 
have to grab a gunny sack and fit the pipe back on the 
stove before the canvas caught fire—soot flying all over 
and settling on the table and dishes. There was seldom 
a dull moment, it seemed. 

Her most vivid recollection was her first encounter 
with a pack rat, which she had never seen before. One 
morning while washing dishes at the stove, she looked 
back at the cupboard and spied an animal watching 
her over the edge of the ginger snap keg. She said its 
big ears, bug eyes, and long whiskers looked pretty 
savage to her! We were all in the field at the time, leav- 
ing her alone in the wild and unknown land. She re- 
membered the old revolver that I kept under my pillow. 
Although she had never shot a gun, she hurried to get 
the pistol. 

Taking rest on the table, she fired at the beast. When 
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the smoke from the black powder shell cleared away, 
up popped the head again, its eyes glittering and 
its tail slapping the side of the carton. She shot the 
remaining shells with no result except to riddle the 
messbox. Not to be outdone, she courageously wrapped 
a gunny sack around the ginger snap box and nailed 
the package tight in an empty egg crate. 

When we returned to camp, she proudly pointed to 
the egg crate and asked us to take a look and name it! 
She enjoyed telling that story to her wide- eyed grand- 
children. When a rattlesnake coiled up between the 
stove and the sugar sack one day, she knew how to 
deal with it. On the plus side, it was not long before 
she acquired a pet magpie that learned to squawk a 
few words. Later on she picked up a “bum” lamb that 
would stand at the oven door wagging its long tail for 
biscuits. 

The journey when we camped overnight on the sum- 
mit of the Big Horns and I took the photograph was 
after we had left the Martin Ranmael homestead. Mr. 
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Ranmael had homesteaded about 10 miles southeast of 
Cooke City, Montana, not far from the northeast corner 
of Yellowstone Park. 

When Mr. Ranmael had built his house, the nearest 
road to his place was at Cooke City. He was a man of 
unusual dexterity, and had built his house, unlike the 
typical homesteader sod shanty, all with smooth 
shingles and weatherboarding, entirely from native 
logs, using only a broadax, foot adz, and handsaw. 
It was a real show place. 

Now we were on a long move overland to the W. T. 
Broderick homestead and the Hilton Lodge in Wyo- 
ming, east of the Little Big Horn River and south of 
Wyola, Montana. 

Although from Cooke City to our destination was 
only about 120 miles, and the Broderick homestead 
scant miles from the Montana-Wyoming border, we had 
to go as far south as Cody, Wyoming, and loop back 
across the border once to get through the almost track- 
less mountains with our wagon and crew. This made 
the journey 150 miles long. 

As was the practice in those days, we carried with 
us food supplies, horse feed, tents, bedrolls, dishes— 
everything we needed to live off the country for weeks 
at a time. There were no swank motels or garish 
hamburger stands dotting the landscape as there are 
now. It was the custom throughout the West then for 
travellers to stop overnight wherever darkness overtook 
them. They thought nothing of pitching camp on the 
edge of a town rather than go to a hotel or rooming 
house. 

Bad mudholes and steep hills sometimes made the 
trial almost impassable. Once we got stuck with the 
bedwagon and had to carry a part of the load by hand 
ahead to dry ground. In Sunlight we met Forest Super- 
visor R. W. Allen, now President of the Shoshone Na- 
tional Bank of Cody, who gave us helpful advice about 
roads. 

We passed over Dead Indian Hill, the famous land- 
mark where one going west must drag a good sized 
tree with the limbs still on it to keep the wagon from 
getting ahead of the horses. The first night out we 
camped on the head of Pat O’Hara Creek at the foot 
of Hart Mountain. There the wolves kept us awake 
with their blood-curdling howling. 

The second night out we were at the Cody bridge. 
There we replenished our supplies and also soaked 
ourselves in DeMaris Hot Springs, the outdoor bath- 
ing pool of bubbling sulphur water located on the bank 
of the Shoshone River west of the bridge. 

We did not expect to see much of interest on our 
trip east from Cody across the Dry Creek basin, a wind- 
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whipped desert of salt-sage and greasewood. Several 
native inhabitants of the basin greeted us, however. 
One was a happy yellow-breasted meadow lark with 
a black spot on this chest. He was singing from his 
perch on a greasewood. Another was a bob-o-link, a 
black bird with a white spot on his wings. He did his 
usual “thing” by flying straight up 30 or 40 feet high, 
then gracefully floating down as he sang his standard 
song, which the poet quotes as “‘bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
spink-spank-spink.” We saw lots of prairie dogs barking 
from the side of their holes, their short tails bobbing 
with each effort. 

We crossed the Big Horn River at Kane, Wyoming, 
and camped at the foot of the mountain. The next day 
Inez and I took a shortcut and walked ahead while 
the men doubled up the teams and pulled each wagon 
up one at a time. It turned out more of a climb than 
we had anticipated. 

About noon we got hungry and discovered that we 
had inadvertently left our lunches in the wagons. See- 
ing a sheep wagon over by a spring, we swung over 
to it. There was no one home, but a part of a mutton 
hung in a tree wrapped in a flour sack. It looked like 
“manna from heaven” to us. Inez fried some mutton 
chops, opened a can of tomatoes and of corn, and we 
had a feast. We left a thank-you note for the nice 














sheepherder. About 4 p.m. we joined up with the 
wagons again and climbed aboard joyously. It was a 
great relief to settle ourselves in a spring seat again. 
We could enjoy nature’s interesting scenes much bet- 
ter from that comfortable vantage point. 

Our caravan was then travelling northward along 
the summit of the Big Horn Mountains, following a 
deeply-worn trail which was probably pounded out first 
in ancient times by the hooves of those early road engi- 
neers, the American Bison. 

Those animals which we know as buffalo are 
renowned for their uncanny ability to choose the most 
practical route when travelling between grazing 
grounds. I’ve read that the buffalo inhabited the Eastern 
States and that buffalo jumps found there contain bison 
bones dating back 10,000 years. Trails, or traces, 
pounded out by those animals are said to have led early 
settlers to the discovery of famous Cumberland Gap. 

My brother, Willis, spotted a covey of grouse after 
we rejoined the caravan and bagged a few of the 
young birds for our breakfast with his .22 caliber 
revolver. 

It was getting near sundown before we found water 
for an over-night camp. We had begun to wonder if we 
would find water before darkness closed in on us in 
that vast solitary wilderness. We were at an elevation of 
9,500 feet above sea level. Then we saw a big snow 
drift ahead, which looked promising. 

Karl Suhr, our teamster, pulled down and parked the 
wagon on a level spot below the snow drift by a small 
trickle of water seeping from beneath it. Everyone was 
tired and hungry, so we lost no time in getting supper 
started. We dug the groceries out of the wagon in a 
hurry. Some of the party got the stove out and set it 
up while others got wood. Inez peeled potatoes and 
cut ham. 

It was not long before the fragrant smell of frying 
ham filled the mountain air. We wiped road dust off of 
the granite dishes and supper was ready, with plenty 
of gravy and hot biscuits. My wife’s tent was put up, 
Karl had fed the horses their oats, and after supper the 
horses were hobbled, a cowbell put on one, and all of 
the animals were turned loose to graze during the 
night. The men slept out beneath the star-studded dome. 

Waking up during the night and hearing the gentle 
tinkle of the cowbell, I turned over and went back to 
sleep with the comfortable feeling that everything was 
well. At least we still had a saddle-horse. The next 
morning the stream had quit running, the pools were 
frozen over, and there was ice on the water pails I had 
thoughfully filled the night before. 

It was a little breezy, so Karl put a piece of striped 
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canvas under the edge of the wagon box to protect Inez 
from the cold north wind, “the fierce kabbabinokka” of 
Hiawatha fame, while getting breakfast. 

After breakfast we all went up on the snow to frolic 
so the boys could write home about snowballing in 
August. The snow was too hard to make snowballs—it 
was even hard to stand up on. 

Although we were well above timberline and it froze 
ice every night, many alpine flowers and shrubs were 
growing along the edge of the snow bank, struggling to 
live out their life cycle in spite of the many handicaps. 
As soon as the snow edge moved slowly upward, un- 
covering the dormant plants, the impatient buttercups, 
clustering rock asters, snowdrops, and other alpine 
flowers lost no time in doing their best to brighten their 
part of the world. 

Even with an inch or more of snow yet to go, the sun’s 
life-giving rays penetrated the icy pane, causing the 
struggling bulb to push up through the ice, straighten 
up, and unfold in all its glory. We stuck some of the 
flowers on our hats. How else could those little flowers 
get up in the world? That was their only chance to add 
their bit. Had it not been for our visit those beauties 
might have lived in vain. They probably would have 
had a long, long wait before other visitors came. 

The idea to take a picture of the breakfast scene came 
to me on the spur of the moment as I glanced at the 
busy camp there at the foot of the huge bank of last 
winter’s snow. As I stood there downwind from the 
outdoors kitchen, waiting for breakfast and enjoying 
the aromas of frying mountain grouse and the coffee 
pot, the rising sun at my back cast its warming glow 
over the colorful scene ahead. 

I then snapped the picture, catching a perfect view 
of my wife Inez as she stood, rosy-cheeked that frosty 
morning. Standing between the cook stove and the 
red and green painted wagon, she dominated the scene 
as the center of attraction, a scene so aptly emphasized 
by the skillful artist. With the stove loaded with frying 
-pans and skillets, she deftly speared herself a choice 
piece of grouse with that ever busy left hand of hers. 
So intent was she that my picture taking went unno- 
ticed. It was that unforgetable scene that I wished to 
record for the admiration of future generations. 

It was 58 years later in 1970 that my daughter Zoe 
and I requested artist Shope to execute an oil painting 
of that memorable scene in nature’s unspoiled wilder- 
ness. We have dedicated the painting to the memory 
of her mother, that Missouri girl who cheerfully braved 
the rigors of camp life on the wild frontier to be with her 
husband and his nomadic survey party, assisting him 
and sharing their exciting experiences and fun. [] 
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granite wall towering to 14,000 foot peaks and 

averaging 80 miles in width. The rock-ribbed mighty 

Sierra Nevada is the lofty sentinel between the State of 

Nevada to the east and the Great Valley of California, 

a fertile area some 50 miles wide and more than 400 

Recreation area miles long, larger in area than the States of Vermont 
serves growing and New Hampshire combined. 

urban complex Sometime between 150 million and 120 million 

years ago a single colossal block of the earth’s crust 

lifted until its eastern edge was more than 11,000 feet 

above the adjoining blocks. A few hundred million 

years later, the gigantic block of granite began to tilt 
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‘ gently even more westward. 
‘ Additional elevations and subsidences of the block 
‘ continued up to 60 million years ago. Active erosion 
4 ane soaipal i EA ee. of the surface rocks formed the Valley’s two major 
‘ OSH. SSS s En watercourses, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
Rivers. 
: Gradually there appeared a series of table mountains 
. stair-stepping down from the highest peaks to the 
A valley of the San Joaquin. Long years ago, according 
e 
d The 2-yard bucket full of concrete 
weighed more than 7,000 pounds, took 
g plenty of muscle power to keep it 
e poised in place for pouring. 
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Bucket after bucket was needed to fill forms. 


Steel arches were swung into 
place by a complicated highline 
system anchored in bedrock 
of canyon walls to protect the 
site from mechanical damage. 


Putting on the deck and guard rails, a 3-week task, was the last of the job. 


to Indian legend, a Mono woman with her child and 
her sister descended these steps while travelling from 
the mountains to the central valley. 

When they reached the edge of the river canyon, 
the woman with the child spread her hair over the 
edge in the shape of a fan. Then she asked her sister 
to sit and nurse the baby, but the sister refused. This 
refusal so hurt the woman with the child that she 
decided to jump into the river and become a fish. 

Some elders of the Mono community believe in this 
legend of the origin of the salmon which came up the 
San Joaquin to their ancient spawning grounds. 

The Mono Indians have their own name for this 
region. They call it Saw Koy. In olden days, Indian 


By H. EDWARD LYNCH 


Range Conservationist 
BLM District Office 
Folsom, California 
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braves came to a very large rock in the San Joaquin 
River to spear salmon. Because the river passed on 
both sides of this large rock, the Indian fishermen 
called it Saw Koy, which means two horns. 

Today, because the river is tamed, the salmon and 
the braves who speared them no longer return to Saw 
Koy. But those who do come to visit Saw Koy can still 
see where the Indian woman spread her hair from the 
cliff overlooking the San Joaquin River at Squaw 
Leap. 

This area is public land, nearly 4,000 acres adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Management. Squaw Leap 
lies some 45 miles northeast of the Fresno-Clovis- 
Madera urban complex of more than 400,000 people. 
Estimates by State of California recreation planners 
declare the probability of 8 to 10 million recreation 
visits annually in the area that includes Squaw Leap. 

Millerton State Park is adjacent to the Squaw Leap 
Management Area, and the two areas complement each 





other in providing outdoor recreational opportunities 
for visitors. A 10-mile hiking and horseback riding trail 
has been opened recently, connecting Squaw Leap with 
the State Park. 

The management area lies across Fresno and Madera 
Counties. These two counties share as a common border 
the serpentine San Joaquin River as it wriggles north- 
ward to drain into a series of bays and on under the 
Golden Gate Bridge until all these waters blend with 
those of the blue Pacific west of San Francisco. 

Bridging the San Joaquin to link the twin halves 
of the Squaw Leap Management Area was a problem 
with environmental concerns. The bridge builder was 
not permitted to build an access road to haul his con- 
struction materials over. The restriction reduced me- 
chanical damage to the site, but it increased the dif- 
ficulty of constructing the bridge. 

Materials were brought to the bridge site and across 
the river by a complicated system of highlines anchored 
in the bedrock of the San Joaquin River Gorge walls. 
The real test of this highline system came when the 
concrete footings for the 180-foot arch suspension 
bridge were poured. This required a 2-yard bucket 
which, when full of concrete, weighed more than 7,000 
pounds. 

The steel arches from which the bridge is suspended 
are composed of 3 sections, each weighing 5,000 
pounds, and these sections were also swung into place 
by the highline system. It took 4 months to get the bridge 
in place and an additional 3 weeks to put on the deck- 
ing and guard rails. 

Public access is via a county road. The access road, 
parking area, and trailhead are located on the Fresno 
County side of the river. The main trail is in Madera 
County across the bridge suspended 120 feet above the 
river surface. 

Once in Madera County, the visitor can choose either 
of two trails. The northern one loops into the chaparral- 
clothed uplands of mountain lilac, manzanita, moun- 
tain mahogany, and many other shrubs and annual 
wildflowers. The southern portion of the trail, which 
connects with Millerton State Park, follows along the 
river below broad plateaus which border the San 
Joaquin River Gorge. The river trail leads through 
woodlands of oak mixed with gossamer foliaged digger 
pine. 

Sportsmen and naturalists will find a wide range of 
wildlife: California mule deer, quail, bandtailed 
pigeons, waterfowl, Audubon cottontail rabbit, grey 

squirrel, mourning dove, song birds, and birds of prey. 
Hunting and fishing are permitted, but no motorized 













































vehicles will be allowed on the trail. 

The Squaw Leap Trail is the result of a 4-year effort 
by BLM and the Fresno Sportsmen’s Club to develop 
and implement a management plan for the area. Other 
government agencies involved were the State of Cali- 
fornia’s Department of Parks and Recreation and De- 
partment of Fish and Game, and the U.S. Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company also cooper- 
ated in the development of the Squaw Leap area by re- 
linquishing its rights on a small corridor of public land 
which passes through the area. 

Of the lands involved in the management area, part 
(1,200 acres) already was under the administration of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Friant Dam project. A 
management agreement was worked out between BLM 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in 1969 which turned 
over 200 acres to BLM for management. This acreage 
was strategic to developing an efficient management 
unit. 

More recreational development is needed in the 
Squaw Leap Management Plan. Existing primitive 
camping facilities should be enlarged, a picnic area 
should be added, and water facilities are needed along 
the trail. The California Department of Parks and 
Recreation has agreed to develop a hiking and horse- 
back riding trail which will go around Millerton Lake 
and connect with Squaw Leap Trail. With these and 
additional improvements, access is assured to recrea- 
tional opportunities on public land along the San 
Joaquin River. [] 
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Land records create confidence, 
like Ft. Knox gold 


N A SUNNY DAY in May 1539, a Spanish mis- 

sionary erected a rude wooden cross near Zuni, 

an Indian village 30 miles south of the present city of 

Gallup, New Mexico, and claimed the land for the 

Spanish crown. From that moment on, the early peoples 

of this land and those who were to follow came under the 
influence of Spain. 

Fray Marcos de Niza, the Franciscan friar who 
claimed the land for Spain, did not stay long in the 
hostile land. Several of his lieutenants in an advance 
party already had been killed by the natives. Fray 
Marcos hastened back to the Spanish colonial capitol at 
Mexico City with a tale of having seen and visited the 
legendary Cibola, and its mystical seven cities of gold. 

Although Cibola remained a legend, the Spaniards 
explored the country thoroughly, conquering the In- 
dians and eventually establishing the province of New 
Mexico. The Spanish crown made numerous gifts of 
land to those colonizing the new province. With an 


By DOYLE KLINE 


Public Affairs Officer 
BLM State Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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ease born of centuries of experience, the Spanish court 
began to keep crown land grant records of the province. 

The people of New Mexico live with this history 
today. Many of their place names, their languages, their 
customs, much of their cultural identity stem from a 
heritage of the land as a Spanish colony and from 
Mexico which won its independence from Spain in 1821. 

The land was increasingly visited by American 
pioneers after Lt. Zebulon Pike, on an Indian peace mis- 
sion to Kansas in 1806, had ventured as far south as 
Santa Fe. (See “Highway for Homesteaders,” OUR 
PUBLIC LANDS, Fall, 1966). 

The Mexican War, proclaimed by President Polk on 
May 13, 1846, was followed by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, 1848, and the sovereign con- 
trol of the land and its people passed from the nation of 

“Mexico to the United States of America. 

Many of the all-important Spanish and Mexican land 
records were now U.S. property. Territorial status came 
to New Mexico on September 9, 1850, and the Gadsden 
Purchase rounded out the borders on December 30, 
1850. On January 6, 1912, the Territory of New Mexico 
was granted statehood and became the 47th state. 

With land as the basic wealth of any nation, orderly 
land records are essential to orderly government. Under 
the Plantagenet line of the English monarchy, a be- 
wilderingly rapid series of reversals of land ownership 
took place. As monarch succeeded monarch from the 
12th to the 15th century, each recalled land grants 
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and titles from one noble and awarded them to another 
in a struggle to fill the royal treasury with land tax 
monies, and win a loyalty that would assure an army 
for protection or invasion as the tides of kingly fortune 
turned. Without orderly archival records over the cen- 
turies, the government would have been in a chaotic 
state. 

New Mexico as a province had its own archival prob- 
lems. The Pueblo Indian revolt of 1680 resulted in the 
destruction of all but three documents, one dated 1621, 
another from 1636, and the third from 1665. To restore 
a complete record system, the provincial archivists 
had to go back to the Spanish mainland for copies 
filed a century and more earlier. 

After New Mexico became a border territory of the 
United States, the governor in 1869 sought to dispose 
of archival land records by selling them as waste paper 
to make room in his palace. This thoughtless act 
aroused the people to such protest that the lone bundle 
sold was returned the same day by the farmer who 
bought it. 

Under ordinary circumstances, archival land records 
remain in the custody of the highest unit of govern- 
ment involved, in this case the Federal government’s 
Bureau of Land Management. By law, Federal records 
are the property of the U.S. government and are even- 
tually retired to the National Archives. However, New 
Mexico presented an exception. 

Proposals to move the records out of New Mexico 





have cropped up in the past, and each time the pro- 
posals have drawn opposition from citizens familiar 
with their content and historic significance. 

Most inquiries pertaining to these records can be 
satisfied from microfilm records of the originals. Oc- 
casionally, however, it is necessary to examine original 
documents to determine exact wordings. 

Because of this need and considering the antiquity 
of the documents, several thousand historic Spanish 
land grant records have been deposited in the New 
Mexico State Archives in Santa Fe by agreement with 
BLM and the National Archives and Records Service. 

These documents which were placed on indefinite 
loan, include title records to 119 confirmed Spanish 
and Mexican landgrants covering 9,981,300 acres. They 
also include records pertaining to twice as many acres 
of unconfirmed grants and claims. The documents are 
kept under guard 24 hours a day in a fireproof, 
humidity-controlled vault. 

The transfer was completed in a ceremony in which 
Burton W. Silcock, Director of BLM, handed Governor 
Bruce King of New Mexico the remaining document to 
be transferred: the last will and testament of Don Diego 
de Vargas, governor under the Spanish Crown, who 
died April 8, 1704, at Bernalillo, New Mexico. The 
oldest record in the State’s possession is dated 1621. 

“By placing these documents in the New Mexico 
Archives,” Silcock said, “We insure that they remain 
in New Mexico where they will continue to be available 
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to local scholars and historians, and others concerned 
with historic land titles. 

“These records are basic to all land titles in New 
Mexico. All land holdings of the Federal Government 
in New Mexico, and all holdings of the public domain 
derived through the Federal Government, are valid only 
to the extent that the government has first met its obli- 
gations under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

“The Spanish-Mexican Private Land Grant Records 
are the documentation of the fulfillment of those obli- 
gations. The importance of these records is not meas- 
ured by the extent of their present use. Their role is 
similar to that of the gold in Fort Knox. They are here 
to create confidence. They are a symbol that the Fed- 
eral Government has settled the old land title 
controversies.” 


The documents previously had been microfilmed. 





In state archives following transfer from BLM. From left: 
Richard Salazar, New Mexico archivist; Consuelo Richardson, 
BLM legal clerk; Stella Lavadie, BLM public contact specialist; 
Jean Nitschke, BLM clerk typist; and BLM National Director 
Burton W. Silcock. 
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Consuelo Richardson, BLM 
legal clerk, inventorying 
Spanish archives before 
transfer to State of 

New Mexico Archives. 


Complete sets of microfilms are available for public 
inspection at BLM’s State Office in Santa Fe, at the 
State Records Center in Santa Fe, at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque, and at the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. 

Under the agreement between the National Archives, 
BLM, and the New Mexico State Government, the title 
to the records remains in the Federal Government. If 
deemed necessary for their physical protection or for 
other reasons, they may be withdrawn by the Archivist 
of the United States. 

To preserve their legal and official character, as well 
as their archival integrity, the records must be main- 
tained in State custody as a separate entity, in the exact 
order of physical arrangement in which they are de- 
posited. No information or individual documents may 
be added or deleted from the body of material. Under 
no circumstances may any of the records be incorpo- 
rated or interfiled with archival holdings of the State. 

Original documents cannot be used for reference 
purposes except under unusual circumstances where 
microfilm is unsatisfactory. Any use of the fragile 
originals must be cleared first with the State Archivist, 

“and then only in accordance with rigid procedures, one 
of which is that the documents remain under scrutiny of 
a guard. 

The documents will not be allowed outside the State 
depository except in response to a court order or on 
demand of BLM. They cannot be loaned to any other 
State agency, private institution, or individual. 

While Fray Marcos is scarcely remembered except 
in history books, his action in establishing the first 
ownership record in this part of the New World is an 
integral part of history which affects the lives of those 
who dwell on that land today. [J 
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anide removal— 


The Navy helicopter which took in the recovery team landed 14 mile uphill from the site. 






Potential water contamination was eliminated 


Walt Isaacks headed a 3-man BLM team which 
on November 2, 1971, located and removed cya- 
nide powder abandoned at an old gold mine site, 
thus ending the danger of water contamination. 
This is his report of the work. 


LTHOUGH FIRST reports of the cyanide dis- 
covery turned out to be greatly exaggerated, the 
potential contamination of the water supply for wild- 
life and for recreational visitors to the public lands was 
real enough. The problem of equipping for the job was 
magnified by the inaccessibility of the site and the un- 
certainty of what conditions would be found there. 
Two Bakersfield businessmen had been backpacking 
in the rugged, 9,000 foot Inyo Mountains. On a casual 
visit to an early day mining camp, they discovered the 
cyanide powder. They didn’t understand the signifi- 
cance of their find, but an old area miner who had 
volunteered to guide them there realized instantly what 
had happened. 





By WALT ISAACKS 


Chief, Division of Resource Management 
BLM District Office 
Bakersfield, California 





Throughout the West are many such mining camps, 
abandoned when the price of the mineral failed to 
exceed the cost of getting it out and transporting it 
to a market. The mountains and desert lands of Cali- 
fornia are particularly pock-marked with abandoned 
mine workings. The existence of them on public lands, 
an unmarked hazard for the recreational visitor, causes 
sleepless nights for conscientious public land managers 
responsible for administering 16 million of California’s 
100.3 million acres. 

This mine lies in Beveridge Canyon at an altitude of 
6,500 feet, scarcely 35 miles from soaring Mt. Whitney 
which gazes serenely down from 14,495 feet, highest 
point in California, on the edge of Sequoia National 
Park. Between Mt. Whitney and Beveridge Canyon 
runs the Owens Valley, an 85-mile trough of irrigated 
farmland from which the Inyo Mountains rise abruptly 
along the southern part of the valley’s eastern edge. 

Tributary streams from the western slope of the 
Inyos drain into the Owens River, forming an important 
source of the waters carried by the Los Angeles Aqua- 
duct to the City of the Angels far to the south. Had the 
cyanide discovery been on the western slope, the danger 
of water contamination would have been more serious. 
However, eastern slope tributaries flow into the Saline 
Valley drainage, and it was to the practically deserted 
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One can of cyanide was overturned, the bottom 
rusted out. 








Saline Valley that the waters from Beveridge Canyon 
would ultimately flow. 

The nearest community to Beveridge Canyon and the 
abandoned cyanide powder is Lone Pine, a community 
of some 1,500 which is regarded as a jumping-off point 
for a trip to Mt. Whitney. Backpackers outfit here for 
visits to the more than 1,000 sparkling lakes stocked 
with energetic trout. Some visitors turn east to the 
Inyos for their recreation, as did the Bakersfield busi- 
nessmen who found the cyanide powder. 

Beveridge Canyon is about 20 miles east and a little 
north of Lone Pine, but if the cyanide task force had 
carried in supplies to remove the lethal substance they 


The other can was intact, but it was sitting in mud caused by a stream 
running through the cabin and would have rusted out in time. 
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would have needed two days to get there on foot. The 
BLM team made it from Lone Pine in 15 minutes in a 
helicopter made available by the China Lake Naval 
Weapons Center which is located on the lower end of 
the Owens Valley 60 miles to the south. 

The first attempt to fly in, made in late October, 
was called off because gusty winds gave the helicopter 
too little maneuvering room in the level spot chosen 
for a landing site 14 mile uphill from the abandoned 
mining camp. Even then, the weight of the load caused 
Naval Commander Van E. Spradley, the pilot, to take 
in the men and supplies in two trips from Saline Valley 
below. 

Commander Spradley’s crew, Marine Major Jack 
Pipa and Navy Airman William D. Parker, unloaded the 
equipment, leaving me to stay there while they flew 
back down into the valley to pick up George Scarfe, 
mining engineer from BLM’s Sacramento State Office, 
and Leon Berggren, wildlife specialist from BLM’s 
Bakersfield District Office. 

The disposal team wasn’t sure what it would find, so 
it went in prepared for any contingency. Equipment 
included plastic-lined cardboard cannisters, Pulaski 
shovels (they have an axe edge on one side of the blade, 
a grubber hoe on the other), machetes, water, and 
C-rations if the removal task make it necessary to stay 
there long. 

Reports had said there was a pair of 500-pound 
containers to remove, but as it turned out there were 
two 100-pound metal cans, one intact and standing 
upright, the other rusted out at the bottom and lying 
on its side with the lethal powder spilled out. 





The two containers were in what remained of a 
canvass-sided work shack about 8 by 12 feet with a 
concrete floor. The cyanide probably was abandoned 
because it would have cost more to haul it down the 
mountain than it would have been worth. 

The cyanide had been used in a milling process to 
recover gold from ore bearing rock. Water for the proc- 
ess had been diverted through a wire-wrapped wooden 
pipe from a stream nearby, but the pipe had long since 
deteriorated, and the stream had spilled through the 
shack when the flowing water was high from snow melt. 

Some of the spilled cyanide powder near the stream 
course was damp, probably contaminating the flowing 
water. Water samples, tested for contamination by 
county health authorities, showed a trace too small 
even to harm fish, but the lethal cyanide powder could 
have killed unwary recreational visitors who might have 
mistaken it for sugar, or wildlife which might have 
mistaken it for salt. 

The team transferred the cyanide powder to card- 
board containers, diverted the stream away from the 
shack to avoid contamination from any powder which 
might have leaked into the soil, loaded up, and left 
for home by 3 p.m. Thus, one hazard to the use of the 
public lands in California has been eliminated. 

Although the episode of the cyanide disposal problem 
was hardly a routine chore for BLM field personnel, the 
responsibility of managing natural resources for the 
nation is seldom routine either. With a total of 13.2 
million visitor days to the public lands of California 
recorded annually, and 20 million anticipated by 1980, 
the only routine BLM expects is the lack of routine. (7) 


Cannisters were loaded aboard 
helicopter, removing potential 
danger to watershed. 
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Public land desert is similar 
to lunar volcanic highlands 


STRONAUT JOHN YOUNG studied the desert 
terrain and mountain landscape before his eyes. 
Then he switched on his microphone and said: 

“We landed the LEM facing due west. I think we 
are about, possibly, 100 yards or maybe 50 yards 
farther than what’s shown on the map. 

“At my 9 o’clock position I see a range of moun- 
tains in the foreground . . . I see a grayish mountain 
and I can see a definite outcrop of the whole front face 
of the mountain. . .” 

As the description went on, a group of geologists in 
a blind, well-removed from the site, monitored reports 
by Young and Astronaut Charles Duke to determine 
how well the Apollo 16 astronauts could describe geo- 
logical features to listeners. 





“Grover” in foreground is earth version of lunar rover. 


—Both photos courtesy China Lake Naval Weapons Center 


From left: Capt. John W. Young and Lt. Col. Charles M. Duke. 


The astronauts were not on the moon itself when they 
broadcast their observations. They were seated in a 
small tent mounted atop the bed of a U.S. Geological 
Survey truck which was parked on public land ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Management in Inyo 
County, Calif. 

The exercise was part of a 2-day training session in 
geological exploration for the crew of Apollo 16 at 
McCloud Flat, just west of the China Lake Naval Weap- 
ons Center in high desert country that closely resembles 
the volcanic highlands of the moon. 

At the McCloud Flat site, the astronauts also prac- 
ticed camera techniques, manipulated long-handled 
scoops for experience in picking up moon rocks, and 
used “Grover,” the earth version of their lunar rover 
taxi. 

Simulating lunar surface procedures on public land 
was considered essential to accomplishing several of 
their moon assignments: 


© Setting up the last four scientific stations which will 
continue to radio information back to earth long 
after the astronauts have returned (the first three in 
the network were set up by earlier astronauts on 
previous Apollo flights, the last was not entirely 
successful) . 

© Intensive photography to fill in the portrait which 
previous photography has built up of the knowledge 
of the past and present evolution of the moon. 

© Overland trips in the lunar rover taxi to bring back 
soil and rock samples for examination in earth 
laboratories. 


One major study which the Apollo 16 flight is ex- 
pected to aid eventually is the location on earth of 
replacements for oil and gas energy resources when 
the present ones are exhausted. Another aim is to con- 
tribute to the fund of knowledge which is needed to 
unlock the secrets of harnessing solar energy for heat 
and power for homes and factories of the future. (] 


By TOM EVANS 


Information Specialist 
BLM State Office, Sacramento, Calif. 





The Bandys with their Indian guide, Big Corral, on the bank 
of the Big Horn River in 1912. 





This is a compilation of the most up-to-date information possible 
on up-coming sales of public lands by State Offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management. For details of land descriptions, prices, and 
other information pertinent to sales, you must write the individual 
State Office concerned. In most cases, there are adjoining land- 
owners who have statutory preference rights and may wish to 
exercise them to buy the land. Sales notices will point out, insofar 
as possible, problems relating to (1) access, (2) adjoining owner 
preference rights, (3) small-tract sales limitation of one per 
customer, and other pertinent information. When possible, all 
sales are scheduled far enough in advance so ample notice can 
be given in Our Public Lands. Sales listed can be canceled on 
short notice for administrative and technical reasons. A listing 
of BLM State Offices with addresses is found on the opposite page. 


ARIZONA 


2.5 A, identified as A-5423, 1 mile south of Cave Creek, 22 
miles north of Phoenix. Access available. Mostly flat, slope on 
western boundary. No appraisal. 
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Inez brought home the evidence, a rattlesnake with 13 rattles 
and a button. The party killed 99 more rattlers on the trip. 





5 A, identified as A-6140, 4 miles west of Cave Creek, 24 
miles north of Phoenix. Access available. Land flat. No 
appraisal. 

26.05 A, identified as A-6723, 3.75 miles south-southeast of 
Sierra Vista, 1 mile west of Highway 92, contiguous to Ft. 
Huachuca Military Reservation. No legal access, utilities in 
area. Land flat to gently sloping, elevation 4,700 feet, desert 
grassland. No appraisal. 


CALIFORNIA 


111 A, identified as S 4433, in southwest Monterey County 
about 18 miles southwest of King City. Very rough, brushy ter- 
rain. No water, no public road access. Appraised at $2,775. 


COLORADO 


24.80 A, identified as C-14408, approximately 19% miles 
south, 7 miles west of Punkin Center (est. pop. less than 25), 
Lincoln County. In range livestock area of large holdings, sur- 
rounded by privately owned land, no public access. No improve- 
ments on land. Gently rolling, sandy loam soil. Appraised value 
$990. Sale approximately mid-August. 

40 A, identified as C-12186, approximately 9 miles southwest 
of Leadville, 144 miles north of Twin Lakes Reservoir, in Lake 
County. Access via County road across northwest corner of 
property. No surface or subsurface water, no improvements or 
utilities. Extremely scenic setting, panoramic view of moun- 
tains, timber, and valley bottoms. Southeast portion relatively 
flat, northwest portion lies on sidehill, about 20 percent slope. 
Elevations from 9,425 to 9,575 feet. Appraised value $9,800. 
Sale approximately mid-August. 


MONTANA 


154.81 isolated A, adjacent to Savoy, approximately 11 miles 
southeast of Harlem in Blaine County. County road corners. 


Gently rolling hills, intervening shallow draws. Soils are 
Beaverton gravelly loams. Vegetative cover native grasses, thin 
scattering of silver sagebrush. Grazing capacity estimated 5% 
acres per AUM. No water storage or water source. Appraised 
$2,900 plus advertising cost. Sale Aug. 24, 1972. 

40 isolated A, 12 miles south of Lewistown in foothills of Big 
Snowy Mountains in Petroleum County. No legal access, no 
surface water, but good quality underground water available 
throughout area. Hilly with steep side slope adjacent to east 
side. Thin gravelly clay loam underlain with limestone rock. 
Major portion covered with Ponderosa pine interspersed with 
Douglas fir. Appraised $1,800 plus advertising cost. Sale Aug. 24, 
1972. 


WYOMING 


40 A some 48 miles southeast of Worland in Washakie County. 
Surrounded all sides by privately owned lands, no legal access. 
Contains a small spring, topography gently rolling. Query 
Wyoming State Office for costs and other details. Sale after 
August 1. 

40 A some 21 miles northwest of Pinedale in Sublette County. 
Surrounded all sides by privately owned lands, no legal access. 
Nearly level, crossed by New Fork River. Query Wyoming State 
Office for costs and other details. Sale after August 1. 

720 A, two tracts some 15 miles northwest of Wheatland in 
Platte County. Surrounded on all sides by privately owned land, 
no legal access. Topography rolling. Query Wyoming State 
Office for costs and other details. Sale after August 1. 
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